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THE WALHALLA, OR HALL OF HEROES, IN BAVARIA. 





[The Walhalla.] 


More than twenty years since, the present king of 
Bavaria, whilst Crown Prince, projected the erection of 
a temple, under the name of Walhalla (Hall of Heroes), 
to be destined as an imperishable monument to the 
national glory of Germany. This was designed te 
contain the busts and statues of the most celebrated 
men of Germany in all ages. Preparations for the 
work went on for some years. The first stone was 
laid by the king on the 18th of October, 1830, the 
sixteenth anniversary of the battle of Leipzig, the day 
of the deliverance of Germany from the French do- 
minion; and the work is now far advanced towards 
completion. The temple is built on a hill near the 
village of Donaustauf, about four miles from Ratis- 
bon. The situation had been admirably selected by 
the king, in the midst of the vast plain of the Danube, 
and in the centre of Bavaria. It stands on the sum- 
mit of a fine bold hill, rising immediately from the 
Vou. V. 





banks of the Danube, and is surrounded by a fine 
amphitheatre of hills, clothed with oak and fir, on 
the summit of one of which are the ruins of the castle 
of Stauff. On the side towards the river vast flights 
of steps lead up to the building, which is approached 
on the other side by a romantic road which winds up 
the hill through a fine grove of oaks. 

The temple is Doric, of grand dimensions, and is 
built entirely of a whitish-grey marble, the columns and 
interior ornaments being of a finer kind of marble got 
from the quarries in Bavaria. It is designed by the 
Baron Klenze, one of the most distinguished architects 
of Germany, and presents a magnificent object to those 
passing up and down the vast waters of the Danube. 
The pediments at efther end are to be filled with 
sculpture by the first artists of Bavaria, and the interior 
presents an oblong square, the walls of which above 
are ornamented with a carved frieze, ee the 
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migrations, religious customs, manners, wars, and 
commerce of the primitive Germans. Under this frieze, 
(arranged in rows, divided by pilasters of red marble, 
with white Ionic ecapitals,) are to be the statues, busts, 
and names of.all * the distinguished great, of all ranks 
and conditions in the state, of the whole German nation, 
and who here, in the Walhalla of Louis, as in the 
dwelling places of the blessed, are united.” 

It is but justice to the king to state, that in the 
buildings and works of art with which he is unceasingly 
adorning his country, his own private revenues supply 
the greater part of the cost; and that already the 
effect of encouraging the arts is discovering itself in 
the increasing taste and intelligence of the people. 
Nowhere is the general interest taken in the progress 
of the great works now in a course of execution under 
the auspices of the king, more conspicuous than is 
shown by the numbers which flock to the Walhalla to 
watch its completion. 





THE VINTAGE OF CASTILE. 


(From a Correspondent.) 


Tue wide and unbroken plains of Old Castile present 
an aspect more bare and uninteresting than any other 
part of Spain, as their surface consists of little more 
than vast fields of corn, varied in some districts with 
extensive vineyards; scarcely a single tree or shrub 
being met with sometimes in distances of many miles, 
and the ground appearing parched by the rays of the 
sun. 

Although this province is generally considered rather 
as a producer of grain than wine, still even in the latter 
branch it has attained some celebrity in the Peninsula ; 
as the red wine of Toro is esteemed one of the best of 
North Spain. During a residence of some months in 
the neighbourhood of this city, I had an opportunity of 
observing the progress of the vintage, the details of 
which may not be uninteresting to an untravelled 
Englishman. 

The vine-grounds in this district are somewhat nu- 
merous, and generally of from five to twenty or thirty 
acres in extent, being separated from each other by 
intervening tracts of corn-land. The plants are set at 
intervals of about two yards; they are near three feet 
high; not more bushy than our English red currant 
trees, and very much resembling them in appearance. 
They grow entirely unconfined, very remarkably differ- 
ing in this respect from those'of Biscay and some parts 
of France, which are either trellised or trained up short 
poles, in the same manner as our hops in Kent. The 
grapes are generally ripe about the end of September, 
when a day is fixed for the commencement of the 
vintage, different days being chosen for each village, 
in order that they may have the opportunity of afford- 
ing each other mutual aid, as the process of making 
the wine requires the assistance of many hands, from 
the short space of time in which it ought to be per- 
fected. 

When the day arrives on which the gathering is to 
commence, the villagers, male and female, assemble at 
the vineyard, bringing with them their carts, &c., at 
about two in the morning. On their arrival they dis- 
tribute themselves in parties of from five to ten or 
twelve, in different spots, each having a tall narrow 
basket in their centre to receive the fruit, which they 
pluck with the fingers, unaided, as in other countries, 
by the knife or scissors. ‘They continue in the field 
pursuing this toilsome occupation during all the scorch- 
ing heat of the day, and seldom return to the village 
earlier than eight in the evening; when, instead of 
being, as might naturally be expected, exhausted and 
silent, they enliven their return by dancing and singing. 
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The gathering continues about three or four days, 
and during this time the process of making the wine 
has been carried on by other parties in the village itself, 
Immediately on the arrival of a load of grapes they are 
discharged from the baskets which convey them, through 
an aperture in the wall, into the “ hagal” or pressing- 
room, and as soon as a sufficient heap has been col- 
lected there, (say sixteen to twenty ewt.) they are placed 
together in a heap in the middle of the room, bound 
round with cord, and trodden down by men, for the 
purpose of rendering them a compact mass previous 
to pressing. A piece of boarding sufficiently large 
completely to cover them, is then laid on the top, and 
above it is placed a huge beam firmly fixed down (at 
the end close to the grapes) by movable frame-work. 
The other end (the beam being some seven yards in 
length) is attached by means of a screw to a heavy 
block of stone underneath it, weighing from four to 
five cwt. By dint of working this screw, the said stone 
is upraised, and being suspended, exercises, by its 
absolute weight and the leverage of the beam, a suffi- 
cient pressure to express all the juice from the fruit 
placed under the boarding. The liquid then runs, by 


| means of the obliquity of the floor, into a small well on 


one side, from which it is baled out into the tuns or 
barrels in which they intend to keep it. 

The only part of the process now remaining is the 
preparing and putting in the “ madre,” which consists 
of a quantity of red grapes separated from their stalks, 
by scraping them on a rough piece of wire-work. ‘These 
are thrown into the barrel entire, and sinking to the 
bottom, remain there until the following vintage, when 
the vessel is emptied. They are then extracted and 
used fer making brandy, of which they produce a very 
tolerable quality. 

The wine thus put into the barrels is left uncovered, 
(each vessel having a hole about a foot square on the 
upperinost side,) and in about two or three days com- 
mences fermenting, or “ boiling,” as it is termed in 
the language of the country with great propriety, for 
the agitation of the liquid is so violent, that it may be 
heard even outside the building where it is placed. 

Three months after the completion of this process, 
the wine is fit for consumption ; and is drawn out. from 
the vessels where it was originally deposited, in sufficient 
quantities to supply the immediate wants of the family 
to whom it may belong, and its customers. 

The white wine is produced from the white or green 
grape; but as “ madre” of red grape is thought to 
increase the strength and flavour of wine generally, 
less of the white is to be met with, from the fact that 
into the juice of the lighter-coloured grapes they gene- 
rally infuse “ madre” of the red and black kinds, which 
of course changes its colour to their own. 

The grape is usually calculated to produce about half 
its own weight in liquid; so that twenty cwt. of fruit 
would yield ten cwt. of wine. The price at which the 
best red wine is sold is seldom higher than 4d. per 
gallon, and the commoner much lower—for instance, 
in Navarre the red wine was in many instances sold 
for $d. per gallon in 1830, from the abundance which 
prevailed. We must, however, bear in mind the dis- 
advantages it suffers under ; which is, that it will not 
keep beyond the vintage succeeding its own—so that it 
must be disposed of in autumn, to make room for its 
successor. 

Thus simple is the method used by the Castilians in 
making their beverage; and its excellent quality in 
some parts of the province, even after this primitive 
process, places it beyond a doubt that, if subjected to 
the improvements and refining of more advanced and 
intelligent vintners, it would rank second to none in 
quality and flavour, and perhaps form an article of 
export equal in importance to the Xeres itself, 
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EXTRAORDINARY DELIVERANCE. 
| A CorresponpENnT sends us the following narrative, which he 
says is no fiction or imagination of the brain, but a plain state- 
ment of fact, of which he himself was in part an eye-witness, 
and that every circumstance here stated is strictly true. ] 
Tue following melancholy event, and extraordinary 
deliverance from one of the most horrid deaths the 
human imagination can conceive, occurred in the Staf- 
fordshire collieries about twenty years ago. I have no 
data by me to state with certainty the exact year, but 
think it must have happened in 1816 or 1817. 

About midway between the towns of Wednesbury 
und Bilston, on the great Holyhead Road, the tra- 
veller must have remarked, on crossing the canal at a 
place called Moxley Heath, one of the finest beds of 
bright red sand in the kingdom. This bed of sand is 
many yards thick, and being extensively used in the 
iron founderies, hundreds of boat-loads are taken away 
for that purpose. A little to the left of this spot, on a 
Monday morning, about the period before named, and 
whilst the workmen were busily engaged at their 
labours in the coal mine underneath, a sudden “ crown- 
ings in ” (as it is emphatically termed by the colliers), 
or falling in of the superincumbent strata, took place 
about the centre of the works, owing, as was supposed, 
to the bearings that are usually left, being too much 
weakened to support the heavy mass ahove, At this 
moment about fourteen or sixteen men were at work 
below, nearly all of whom were then employed at the 
extremity of the mine, and the disrupture happening 
about midway between the shaft of the pit and the 
situation where the workmen were engaged, the drift- 
ways were instantly filled with the falling mass; con- 
sequently all escape for them was cut off, and their 
lights extinguished by the violent concussion of air, 
&c. The few workmen that happened to be near the 
bottom of the shaft were instantly drawn up to the 
surface. The alarm was given, and spread like wild- 
fire through all the surrounding working districts. 
Thousands were seen rushing to the fatal spot as to a 
common focus—fathers, mothers, wives, and children 
by their cries adding to the misery of the scene. Nearly 
all work in the neighbourhood was suspended, both 
employers and workmen assembling to render assist- 
ance. Of course the fate of the ten or eleven men 
stopped up in the mine was all matter of conjecture. 
Whether the fallen matter had choked up the farther 
workings and buried them alive, or supposing this not 
to be the case, whether they could exist without food 
or fresh air until their deliverance could be effected, 
was equally matter of doubt, After some consultation 
the engine was set to work, and parties of workmen 
went down the pit in the hope of clearing away the 
rubbish below so as to get to the unfortunate men, 
whilst loads of faggots and straw were emptied into 
the hollow formed on the surface by the fali, (which 
resembled an inverted cone of from fifteen to twenty 
yards in diameter,) for the purpose of stopping up the 
fissures and preventing the running down of any more 
loose sand, &c., from the top. This course was per- 
severed in fur some time, but it was at length found that 
their labours were ineffectual, as sand, water, &c., kept 
pouring down as fast as it could be removed from the 
bottom. Another consultation was now held, when 
the only hope of saving the men that remained was, 
the driving a head through the solid coal in a winding 
direction round the fractured part into the farther end 
of the mine. This was a work of great labour and 
difficulty, as near 100 yards in length of solid coal was 
necessary to be penetrated by the shortest possible cut. 
Subscriptions were raised, and the different masters 
set a laudable example to their men by their personal 
assistance. Working gangs were formed, sufficiently 
numerous te relieve each other by short relays. This 
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undertaking was instantly commenced with the greatest 
alacrity on the part of the workmen, some cutting away 
with their picks, others clearing away the coal from 
behind—the men retiring to rest as they became fatigued, 
and their places occupied by fresh hands. The head was 
driven no larger than was necessary for the men to sit 
to their work, and resembled a tunnel. Day and night 
the work proceeded, until the close of the week, the pub- 
lic anxiety increasing as the cutting advanced; the ab- 
sorbing questions early and late being, “ Has anything 
been yet ascertained of the fate of the unfortunate 
colliers ?” 

On the following Sunday morning a rumour was 
spread that the men engaged in driving had heard 
sounds from within like the distant tapping of hammers, 
and on proceeding to the spot I found the information 
correct, the tapping becoming more distinct as the 
work proceeded. All now was increased activity. 
They were no longer labouring without strong hopes of 
saving some of their fellow-creatures, and this feeling 
gave an additional stimulus to their exertions. Early 
on Monday morning (one week from their incarcera- 
tion) it Became generally known that voices had been 
heard within audible enough to warn the drivers (who, 
in their anxiety to shorten the cutting, were approachi- 
ing too close to the fracture) to keep more to the left*. 
It was also pretty well understood, for some miles 
around, that the head would be driven through in the 
course of that day, and again the neighbouring popula- 
tion poured to the scene in countless numbers,—the 
diverging roads presenting one moving mass. About 
one o'clock in the afternoon the head was completed, 
sufficiently large to allow the workmen to enter, when 
nine men and one boy were found, alive indeed, but in 
the last stage of exhaustion! The news was instantly 
communicated to the assembled crowd above. The 
burst of feeling at this announcement I cannot attempt 
to describe. At this awful moment the sensations of 
the assembled relatives of these unhappy men were 
most intense. One poor woman, it was stated, had 
died with excess of joy upon learning that her husband 
was still alive, after a whole week of the most agonizing 
suspense. Medical practitioners were in attendance, 
and by their directions the air was admitted into the 
confined portion of the works by degrees: warm gruel 
and other restoratives were carefully and sparingly ad- 
ministered to the sufferers down in the works ; after a 
proper interval, they were gradually bronght out, en- 
veloped in blankets,—drawn to the surface each in the 
lap of a sturdy miner,—instantly put into coaches, 
which were ready in waiting, and conveyed to their 
respective homes. 

It was now ascertained that but one or two indi- 
viduals and a horse or two had perished. One poor 
fellow was passing through the drift-way at the time of 
the fall, and was buried in the rubbish, but not so com- 
pletely as to cause instant death. He lingered for 
some time; and his unfortunate companions, unable to 
render him assistance, heard his cries for help, as they 
became gradually weaker, till life was extinct. It also 
appeared that the sufferers had made a fruitless effort 
to effect their own deliverance by removing the fallen 
earth as long as their strength would permit. They 
had probably taken a meal with them, as is usual with 
colliers when they descend the pit, and had canght a 
little water in their caps, which had helped to allay 
their thirst, and this was their only sustenance during 
the seven days and nights that they were stopped up ; 
but they had also heard the blows of the pick as the 
head was being driven through, and the hope that their 
deliverance would be effected had doubtlessly con- 

* The principle of sounds being conveyed through a dense solid 
— is now too well understood to require any expianation 

ere. 
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tributed to sustain their sinking spirits; nevertheless, 
had any relaxation taken place in the efforts that were 
made for that purpose, the consequences must have 
been fatal to them. One man had a son with him in 
the mine, a boy about twelve or thirteen years old, 
who sat upon his father’s knees, and slept the greater 
part of the time, occasionally waking and crying for his 
mother, then falling asleep again. One remarkable 
fact is, that on being asked if they knew the day of 
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their deliverance, they supposed it was on the Friday, 
It would be naturally enough thought, that in their 
dark and dreary confinement time would have dragged 
on so heavily, that they would have supposed the dura- 
tion longer than it actually was; but it is probable 
that the close and half-stifled nature of their situation 
brought on drowsiness, and that they had all slept 
more or less: I believe they all ultimately recovered. 





HOUSEHOLD SPINNING-WHEELS AND THE FIRST SPINNING MACHINE. 
(From ‘ Dr. Ure on the Cotton Manufacture,’ 





[The Jersey Wheel.—A and B are the hand-cards and bobbins of rovings.] 


Two kinds of household wheels have been used by 
spinsters, probably from time immemorial ; the first is 
commonly called in this country the big wheel, from the 
magnitude of its rim, or the wool-wheel, from its being 
employed in the spinning of sheep’s wool; it is repre- 
sented in the figure. It was equally well adapted to 
spin cotton, from the analogous form of its filaments, 
which it did at two independent operations. At the 
first, the spongy cylinder turned off from the hand- 
card was drawn out and slightly twisted into a porous 
cord, called a roving; at the second, this cord was 
stretched and twisted into a fine cohesive thread ; in 
either case the spinster, having fixed round the spindle 
the extremity of the carding or roving, seized it a few 
inches from the end with the finger and thumb of the 
left hand, and while she turned round the wheel with 
the right, so as to make the spindle revolve, she pro- 
gressively extended the cotton cord by drawing her 
hand from near the spindle to the position in which it 
is placed in the figure. She now completed the torsion 
by turning the wheel till the thread had acquired the 
desired degree of twist, and then, by a slow counter- 
rotation of the wheel, and proper giving-in of the left 
hand, she wound up the thread upon the spindle into 
a conical shape, culled a pirn or a cop. ‘This is the 
ancient spinning implement of Hindostan. The first 
mechanical invention regularly employed with profit 
upon a manufacturing scale for spinning cotton in 
England was constructed upon this principle; several 





spindles, at first eight, afterwards eighty, being made 


to whirl by one fly-wheel, while a moveable frame, re- 
presenting so many fingers and thumbs as there were 





[A Hindoo Woman spinning cotton yarn on the primitive wheel 
of India. } 


threads, alternately receded from the spindles during 
the extension of the thread, and approached to them in 
its winding-on. 

This multiplying wheel, called a spinning jenny, was 
invented by James Hargreaves, about -the year 1764, 
at Stand Hill, near Blackburn, in Lancashire. He 
was by trade a weaver, and, being aware of the jealousy 
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and ill-will likely to be directed against the author of 
any mechanical substitute for hand labour by his nar- 
row-minded neighbours, he worked in secret, without 
the aid of any capitalist, under the disadvantages of 
poverty, and a family of seven children. Before the 
year 1768 he had, however, mounted and sold several 
of his jennies. The spindle in the spinster’s wheel was 
always horizontal, but the spindles in Hargreaves’ ma- 
chine were upright, or very slightly inclined from the 
perpendicular—a position, in fact, essential to its due 
operation—one which was suggested to him, éé is said, 
by observing a common wheel continue to revolve after 
it was accidentally thrown down on the floor with its 
spindle turned up. 

Hargreaves contented himself, for some time after 
making the jenny, with spinning weft, with the assist- 
tance of his wife and children, for supplying his own 
loom, according to the custom of the weavers of that 
period, who received their warp from the wholesale ma- 
nufacturers. The secret at length transpired, through 
an indiscretion of female vanity, and excited such a 
tumult among the spinsters, and their partisans, of the 
neighbourhood, that they broke into his house in a 
riotous manner, and destroyed the hated rival of their 
fingers. Finding the fruit of his ingenuity, toil, and 
privations blasted, and his further prosecution of the 
plan impossible amidst an enraged populace, who even 
threatened his life, he migrated to Nottingham in 1768, 
where he found in Mr. Thomas James, a joiner, a 
partner willing and able to assist him in erecting a 
small spinning-mill upon the jenny plan. For this 
invention he obtained a patent in the year 1770, under 
the following title: “ For a method of ‘making a wheel 
or engine of an entire new construction, and never 
before made use of, in order for spinning, drawing, and 
twisting of cotton, and to be managed by one person 
only, and that the wheel, or engine, will spin, draw, and 
twist sixteen or more threads at one time, by a turn or 
motion of one hand, and a draw of the other.” ‘‘ One 





person,” says he, in the specification, “ with his or her 
right hand turns the wheel, and with the left hand 
takes hold of the clasps, and therewith draws out the 
cotton from the slubbing (roving) box; and, being 
twisted by the turn of the wheel in the drawing out, 
then a piece of wood is lifted up by the toe, which lets 
down a presser wire, so as to press the threads so drawn 
out and twisted, in order to wind or put the same 
regularly upon bobbins which are placed upon the 
spindles.” 

Unfortunately for this inventor he had, under the 
pressure of poverty, mounted and sold several jennies 
before the date of his patent; so that when they were 
beginning to be rightly appreciated, and were pro- 
mising to procure him a recompense somewhat propor- 
tioned to his deserts, he found, while his invention was 
extensively pirated by the manufacturers of Lancashire, 
that it could not be sustained in a court of law. In an 
evil hour also he refused to accept the sum of 30001., 
which the delegates of these manufacturers tendered to 
him for permission to use his machine; he demanded 
a somewhat larger sum, which was refused, and even- 
tually he got nothing, his attorney having abandoned 
the prosecution from a convictivua that a favourable 
judgment would not be obtained in a court of law. 
Hargreaves died in 1778, a few years after this disap- 
pointment, but he did not fall a victim to poverty, as 
some have erroneously stated. The spinning factory 
of which he was a partner went on tolerably well, and 
enabled its author to live in humble comfort at least, 
and to leave a decent provision for his widow and chil- 
dren. 

The jenny received some slight improvements, first 
from Hargreaves, aud afterwards from other mechia- 
nicians; but in fact it is too simple a scheme of spin- 
ning to afford much scope for modifications. Cromp- 
ton, the celebrated inventor of the mule, learned to 
spin upon one of the original jennies so early as the 
year 1769. The following figure and description will 
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| Hargreaves’ Spinning Jenny in its most improved fori. ] 


explain the construction of the jenny in its best state, 
and show that it is merely a many-spindled wheel 
upon the ancient wool-spinning principle, in which a 
definite length of roving is let out and extended during 
the revolution of the spindle to which its end has been 
previously attached. 

The spindles are seen to be arranged at one end of 





the frame, and the clasp or clove which holds tne 
rovings, and which is equivalent to the left hands of 
several spinsters, is mounted upon a carriage, which 
moves backwards and forwards on a railway, to repre- 
sent the backward and forward motions of the left arms 
of these spinsters. 

The steel spindles, 3, 3, 3, stand upright, about three 
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inches apart, at one end, A A, of the machine. Their | at its proper position; the jaws of the clasp are then 


lower ends are pointed and turn in hard brass steps 
fixed in a cross rail of the frame, and are supported 
near the middle of their height by passing through 
brass collars in another horizontal rail; a small pulley, 
called a whorl, whirl, or wharf, is fixed on each spindle 
near its bottom, to receive an endless cord which passes 


made to clese by raising the handle under the catch as 
above described, so as to pinch all the rovings. The 
spindles are now caused to revolve rapidly by turning 
the wheel B, at the same time that the carriage is 
drawn regularly backwards from them; thus twisting 
| and extension go on simultaneously, and in any pro- 


round the horizontal cylinder or oblong drum, 2, of | portion to each other, according to the relative actions 


about six inches diameter; this drum is made of tin 
plate for lightness’ sake, is supported by pivots at its 
ends in the sides of the frame, and lies parallel to the 
row of spindles, so as to turn‘them all round together 
by transmitting a small band about each whorl. The 
drum is driven by a band (1, 1) which passes round a 
pulley upon its end, and also round the great wheel 
(B, B), fixed by means of a framing attached to the 


of the right and left hands of the spinners; when the 
| threads have gained their utmost length they receive a 
finishing twist to strengthen them, especially for warp 
yarns. In order to wind up these threads they are 
| pushed down upon their respective spindles by depress- 
‘ing the faller-wire, 12, during which movement the 
| wheel B is made to revolve slowly, in order to wind the 
\thread regularly upon the spindles, in proportion as 





ceiling of the apartment. The wheel, B, is turned by | the clasp-carriage is moved towards them ; as soon as 
applying the right hand of the spinner to winch B, | the carriage has got home one series of threads is 


just as in the household wool-wheel. 


finished, and another series is begun by an operation 


In front of the spindles, and about a foot higher than | similar to the preceding. 


their tips, a long herizontal cross-rail, 16, is shown, 
supported at each of its ends in the wooden blocks, ¢, ¢, 
resting on friction-wheels, to run on the railway, so 


that the rail or cairiage, 16, can move horizontally 
forwards and backwards through a space of five, six, or 


seven feet, without deviating in the least to the right or | 


left, and therefore with a precision surpassing that of 
the hand-spinster’s left arm. The under side of the 
cross-bar or rail, 16, is notched to let the rovings pass 
through, which notches may be partially filled by pro- 
jecting pieces upon the lower bar of the clasp, when 
this is raised to pinch the rovings preparatory to their 
elongation into threads. When the lower bar or jaw is 
let down, the roving cord can pass freely through the 
notches. The rising and falling of the under rail is 
effected by small cords attached to it at every yard of 
its length, which pass over small pulleys sunk into the 
substance of the upper bar, 16, and run to a handle 
placed over the middle of that bar, and beneath an 
arched bar fastened to the top of the clasp. The spinner 
holds this handle in his left hand, while with the right 
he turns the wheel, and with the fingers of the left 
hand he can lift the lower rail, 5, of the clasp, and 
draw it close to the upper one, where it is kept by a 
spring catch ; when this catch is pushed back, the lower 
rail falls by its own weight, and, releasing the rovings, 
lets the proper length of them easily pass through for 
another draught of yarn. 

The cops, or bobbins, of rovings to be spun are sup- 
ported in the inclined frame 4, 4; they are mounted 
upon iron wires, or skewers, in two rows, one above the 
other, the number of cops in each row corresponding to 
half the number of spindles. 

The spun threads are guided by the wire 12, when 
they are to be wound upon the spindles. This wire is 
attached to a horizontal rail, which turns at its two ends 
on pivots close to the row of the spindles, and it may be 
lowered so as to depress the thread to any level at the 
pleasure of the spinner by his pulling the cord 7, and 
turning round the pulley 11, which depresses the wire 12. 

The jenny is worked by one person, male or female, 
who stands within the frame, and turns the wheel B 
with the right hand, whilst he holds the clasp in the 
left, so as to be able to run it backwards and forwards 
along its railway at pleasure. The rovings are drawn 
through between the bars or jaws of the clasp 16 and 
5, the end of each being attached to its particular 
spindle. The clasp being open, its carriage is drawn 
backwards from the spindles till the requisite length of 
rovings has run freely through or be given out (as it 
was anciently between the finger and thumbs) by being 
uncoiled from the balls, or bobbins, at 4. This length 
is regulated by a mark made on the frame of the ma- 
chine, to indicate when the clasp carriage has arrived 


In Hargreaves’ original jenny-frame the presser-wire, 
‘which distributes the yarn over the spindle into a 
shapely cop, was connected by a cord going over a 
| pulley to a piece of wood, which was lifted up by the 
| toe of the spinner in the act of winding on the threads. 
| This implement may be considered as having still 
'a domestic character, and was in fact speedily spread 
| as such through the houses of a great many weavers in 
| Lancashire, supplying the long-felt deficiency of spin- 
ning hands; as a woman could with it easily spin as 
much as sixteen, twenty, or thirty persons, with the one- 
thread wheel. It therefore gave a fresh impulse to 
the old Manchester fabrics of fustians, &c., with linen 
warp; for the yarn which it furnished, though somewhat 
more evenly, was of the usual weft quality. It was 
round about Blackburn, the inventor's place of residence, 
that the jennies were most rapidly multiplied, not alto- 
gether by his own hands, but by surreptitious imita- 
tions ; which were very easy for any clever carpenter or 
wheelwright to make, on account of their great sim- 
plicity and analogy to the ancient spinning-wheel. The 
memory of Hargreaves deserves to be honoured for his 
multiple hand-wheel, though it realized nothing new in 
the principle of spinning itself. 





KNIGHTS OF MALTA.—No. IV. 
[Concluded from No. 273.) 
In a few days the breach was opened, when the most 
murderous actions took place. The Grand Master con- 
tinued to send reinforcements to the important post, 
and every night the wounded were removed from it in 
boats. For more than a month, with open breaches, 
and with the walls falling around them and under 
them, did the Knights gallantly hold out in St. Elmo 
where the Turks fell by thousands. In storming the 
raveline the infidels lost 3000 men—the Order twenty 
good knights and 100 soldiers. Scenes occurred that 
were worthy of the infernal regions. The gunners of 
the Order invented a kind of fire-work, which had a 
frightful effect. Hoops of the lightest wood were 
dipped into brandy, rubbed with boiling oil, then 
covered with wool and cotton, soaked in other com- 
bustible liquors, and mixed with saltpetre and gun- 
powder. On an assault fire was set to these hoops, 
which were then taken up with tongs and thrown down 
in the midst of the assailants, who, crowded and driven 
together, had no means of escape. Such as got en- 
tangled in them almost inevitably perished, and not 
unfrequently two or three Turks were involved in the 
fiery embrace of one hoop, and burnt alive* together. 
The cries, the shrieks of these poor wretches—the groans 
of the wounded, the long rattling of the musketry, and 





then the roar of the artillery, made a very Pandemonium 
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upon earth. At last St. Elmo fell, having been so 
surrounded by the Turks, that it could receive no more 
reinforcements from other parts of the garrison. When 
the infidels entered that little fort, they found not a 
single knight alive. One hundred and thirty of the 
best of the Order, with more than 1300 soldiers, fell in 
the defence, but in the attack the Turks lost 8000 men. 

This bloody page may serve as a specimen of the 

horrid warfare which we have neither space nor incli- 
nation to describe in detail. After many variations of 
fortune, under some of which they were near taking St. 
Angelo, St. Michael's, and the other forts and works, 
the Turks, utterly dispirited by the arrival of a general 
of the viceroy of Sicily with reinforcements for the 
Christians, broke up the siege, and fled in the greatest 
confusion to their ships. During the siege, which lasted 
three months and a half, the Turks are said to have 
lost 25,000 men; the Christians 7000, between soldiers 
and inhabitants, besides 260 Knights. 'The walls and 
buildings of the towns were little better than a heap of 
ruins; the casals, or villages, were nearly all burnt; 
the cisterns, upon which the island almost wholly de- 
pended for water, were drained ; and there remained in 
the hands of the Knights-neither money, provisions, 
nor men to meet another siege, for which the Sultan 
immediately prepared. In these circumstances La Val- 
lette had recourse to bribery, and engaged a set of 
desperate incendiaries, who succeeded in burning the 
arsenal at Constantinople, together with nearly all the 
Turkish ships intended for the expedition against Malta. 
This daring deed gave the Knights a respite, and in 
the course of the following year their powerful enemy, 
Solyman the Magnificent, died while making war in 
Hungary. In the meantime the fortifications were re- 
paired, extended, and made infinitely stronger than 
ever; the stone was laid for a new city, which was 
called La Valetta, and the name of the Borgo (Burgh), 
where, next to St. Elmo, the hardest fighting had taken 
place, was changed into that of “ Citta Vittoriosa.” La 
Valetta, the present capital of the island, soon became 
a stately city. The feader will find a short descriptior 
of it in No. 131 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 

The merit of heroic bravery cannot be withheld from 
the Order, but it unfortunately happened that they 
were no sooner relieved from the Turks than many of 
the Knights gave themselves up to their old vices; and 
it may be said that this insolence, arrogance, and open 
libertinism continued pretty steadily on the increase, 
until divisions and weakness brought about the total 
overthrow of an institution which, however, had out- 
lived the period of its usefulness, and which must soon 
have fallen, though, perhaps, less disgracefully, as a 
thing obsolete and uncalled for. The real interest of 
the Hospitallers’ history ends with the great siege, for 
though they afterwards fought against the Turks in the 
great battle of Lepante, they brought but a very small 
force into action, and an account of their many galley- 
fights with Turks and Aigerines would be insupport- 
ably tedious. Those paltry combats of later days led 
to no results ; and so far were they from keeping the seas 
clear of African corsairs, that even the coasts of Sicily 
and Naples, within sight of Malta, were constantly ra- 
vaged by Algerines and robbers from Tunis and Tripoli. 

At last the Knights nearly left off fighting altoge- 
ther. Making some exceptions in favour of conscien- 
tious men who really felt the weight of their vows, and 
of a few more who, at least, would have maintained a 
semblance of discipline and decorum, the brethren only 
remained with the Order for the means it afforded them 
of indulging in all secular and profane pleasures; and 
in their sensual pursuits they seem to have been re- 
strained by a much weaker sense of shame than gene- 
rally falls to the lot of men who have never vowed 
celibacy, poverty, and passive obedience. 

The wealth of the Order was a permanent fund, the 


usufruct of which was divided amongst the Catholic 
aristocracy of Europe. A commandery or a baillewick 
was a splendid provision for a younger brother, and 
men (after proving their quarters) became Knights of 
St. John, just as they did bishops, or colonels of regi- 
ments, or court chamberlains. No merit, no virtue, no 
heroism, could entitle one not of the highest aristocracy 
to a share in the prize. After a brief residence at Malta 
the Knights passed the rest of their time in their own 
countries, or only made a visit now and then to the 
island; and latterly these sworn soldiers of the Cross, 
instead of being found with “ harness on their backs,” 
fighting the Paynim in the Holy Land, or in the garb 
of humility, feeding the poor and healing the sick in 
their hospitals, were to be looked for in the most luxu- 
rious and voluptuous courts of Europe; in the ball- 
room, the boudoir, and the Opera-house. The way in 
which they ruled their poor subjects of Malta and Goza 
was debasing and tyrannical in the extreme; but, like 
all despots, the Knights called their régime a “ mild and 
paternal government.” 

At last this order of things was struck to the dust at 
one blow, and with ‘a .facility hardly to be expected. 
On the 9th of June, 1798, Napoleon, on his way to 
Egypt, stopped before Malta; and then that admirably 
fortified place, in which a brave garrison might have 
held out for years, surrendered to the French in a few 
hours. The resident Knights were shipped off from 
Malta, which had been held by the Order for the space 
of 268 years. On the 5th of September, 1800, the 
French in their turn surrendered Malta to the English, 
who have ever since kept possession of it. Although a 
few worn-out old men are still seen creeping about cer- 
tain parts of Europe with the peculiarly-shaped Maltese 
cross on their breasts, and although some petty govern- 
ments occasionally give the riband and the cross to a 
courtier (which they have no right to do), the Order 
of the Knights Hospitallers of St. John has virtually 
ceased to exist. Some attempts were made to re-esta- 
blish it, and at one time Paul, the insane emperor of 
Russia, forgetting that he was not a Catholic, but of 
the Greek church, thought of putting himself at the 
head of it. But the French, at the beginning of their 
revolution, had seized all the commanderies in France ; 
the estates of the Order were subsequently seized in 
Italy, Germany, and Spain, and a restitution of this 
property, or the island of Malta, soon became hopeless. 





Dyeing Cloth of two Colours.—A considerable quantity 
of cloth is made in the neighbourhood of Stroud, in 
Gloucestershire, for the dresses of the Indian chiefs, of 
which each side is of a different colour: to prevent the first 
dye from colouring both sides of the cloth, a paste is pre- 
pared of the finest flour, which is spread on one side; the 
cloth is then doubled, and the edges closely sewn together. 
On its immersion in the heated dye, the inclosed air expands, 
and none of the colouring matter affects the inside of the 
cloth. When this process is completed, the cloth is unsewn, 
a paste is laid on the side already dyed, and the same method 
is pursued with regard to the second colour. 





THE VICUGNA. 
Tue vicugna is a variety of the llamas of South Ame- 
rica, a species which is connected by many affinities 
with the camel. Both the camel and the llama are 
adapted for living in an arid country; but the confor- 
mation of the camel fits it for the sandy plains of Asia, 
while the llama is evidently intended as an inhabitant 
of mountainous regions; and in South America, where 
it is indigenous, it is never found in its wild state below 
a certain elevation of the Cordilleras. If a depression 
below a certain point occur in this extensive chain of 
mountains, there the llama is unknown. 

The foot of each animal is admirably adapted to the 
surface which they are respectively accustomed to tread : 





that of the camel is covered with an elastic sole joining 
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the two toes together, and it therefore, on the same 
principle as the snow-shoes of an American Indian, is 
made to present a broader surface to the yielding sand. 
In the llama, on the contrary, the toes are divided, and 
each toe is provided with a strong nail, which assists it 
in ascending to its elevated haunts, enables it to retain 
its footing more surely, and to make the most of the 
uncertain ground upon which it treads. 

The llama has not a hump on its back like the camel, 
but this dissimilarity is merely external, the skeleton 
of each animal presenting the same arrangement of the 
bones. They are each beasts of burden. The camel 
is provided with resources which enable it to pass 
many days. without water; and. the stomach of the 
llama, though it does not resemble precisely that of the 
camel, is yet enabled by some internal means to obtain 
the necessary supply of fluid in the midst,of a region 
without springs. Sir Everard Home has described 
the stomach of the llama, so far as its economy in this 
respect is concerned. He says, “ the stomach has a 
portion of it, as it were, intended to resemble the 
reservoirs for water in the camel; but these have no 
depth, are only superficial cells, and have no muscular 
apparatus to close their mouths, and allow the solid 
food to pass into the fourth cavity, or truly digesting 
stomach, without going into these cells.” 

The form of the llama is much more elegant than 
that of the camel. The legs are slender, the neck 
erect, and head small; the ears long and flexible, and 
the eyes full and brilliant. When South America was 
first visited by the Spaniards, the llama and several 
other animals were incorrectly described in general 
terms as belonging to the same species. Linneus 
divided them into two species, at the head of which he 
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placed the llama, useful as a beast of burden, and the 
vicugna equally valuable for its flesh and wool. Other 
naturalists have adopted different classifications of the 
groups resembling the llama; but the late Baron 
Cuvier definitely placed the llama and vicugna in the 
rank of a distinct species, and regarded the others 
simply as varieties having affinities to them. 

Captain Shelvocke, who visited Peru rather more 
than a century ago, gave the following description of 
the vicugna:—“ The vicugna,” he says, “ is shaped 
much like the llama, but much smaller and lighter, 
their wool being extraordinarily fine and much valued, 
These animals are often hunted after the following 
manner:—Many Indians gather together and drive 
them into some narrow pass, across which they have 
previously extended cords about four feet from the 
ground, having bits of wool or cloth hanging to them 
at small distances. This so frightens them that they 
dare not pass, and they gather together in a string, 
when the Indians kill them with stones tied to the pe 
of leather thongs.” 

In Kerr's ‘Collection of Voyages,’ it is stated that 
in Chili and Peru about 80,000 of these animals are 
killed every year for the sake of their wool, and that 
their numbers are still kept up. Dr. Ure states in his work 
on the * Cotton Manufacture,’ that among the mummy. 
cloths brought from the ancient tombs of Arica; in Peru, 
by Lord Colchester, there are specimens of a sort of 
worsted stuff, made of the wool of the vicugna; so that 
at a period Jong preceding the commencement of manu- 
factures in Britain, or the dawn of civilization in this 
island, the art of manufacturing cloth had been acquired 
in those early ages by the inhabitants of this portion 
the New World, 


(The Vicugna.] 
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